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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. of improvement, many of the regulations of 


his school might be adopted to advantage ; 
of which the following practice is a specimen. 
| One day of the week we wrote what he called | 
Se ; 
Subscriptions and Payments received by | - aes for ae aa armed papers — 
isuitable size were distributed to us, neatly 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, : ‘ ; ; 

. el eae | marked down the margins on either side with | 
SS Ses pe ee . : | the foot of a compass, at the distance we were | 
PHILADELPHIA. |to rule the lines ; when this was performed he | 

es |aVE Out the subject on which we were to 
LT ‘ ‘i Mi os 
For “The Friend.” | write, in sentences, which was again repeated 
'  |when all had got through the first given, and 
nn — ; so continued until the piece was finished. We 
The following are a few ar agate * I then severally presented our papers and stood | 
Anthony Benezet, told in a simple style, which | 


: : by him whilst he corrected the spelling and | 
of itself calls to mind the good old times, by | 


. sch etinlak. uh enken | pointing : ~ he afterwards wrote it out fair | 
one who was a m 2 “lin our copy ooKs. 
sonal friend of his,—the respected Deborah | And least his pupils should be injured by a} 
Logan. |too strict confinement during school hours, | 


They possess a double interest, from the we were divided into three classes and suffered | 
character of that exalted yet humble minded | ;,, go, one class at a time, into a very large | 


man, and from the highly respectable source lapartment adjoining, where abundance of 
whence they are derived. They will, no! means were provided for recreation and exer- | 
doubt, be acceptable to those of the readers of | cise; and he used to be attentive to improve 
“The Friend” who honour his memory, and | every occasion of passing eve 
would like that such examples of Christian | 4, with sentiments of truth, compassion, and | 
simplicity and devotion to the good of man, 


_ ans | charity. 
were more frequently held up for our imita-| 45 ‘his character had become known for 
tion, even, in what may be considered the 


: , philanthropy, and the just views he enter- 
petty details of life. They are in the form| tained against oppression and wickedness of | 
of a letter addressed to the author of the every kind, a gentleman of fortune who re- 
biography of Benezet, who was at the time | cided (I understood) in the West Indies, sent | 
they were written engaged in preparing 4) his son at a very early age, over to him to 
second edition for publication, which he was| be educated in principles like his own. The 
prevented from completing by death. little fellow was brought to the Christian 

_ ; philosopher decked in his gay summer-island 
My respected Friend,—Understanding that 


a ua suit, and, report said, with a little sword by 
thou art about to publish an enlarged edition | pi, side. However that might have been, 
of thy Biography of Anthony Benezet, and| when he was my school fellow he was far 


that letters of his, or any additional particu-| otherwise attired, in a drab coloured cotton- 
lars which could be recollected of this truly | yelyet, of the same material and cut as the 
excellent man would be acceptable to thee, I 
send thee my copy of the work as first pub- 
lished, because of the incidents respecting 
him which I have written on a blank leaf, 
and which perhaps thou wilt think may merit 
an insertion. And when I would fain tax my 
memory with a recollection of this good man | 
it would seem as if one might undertake to|q¢ al] other times the constant friend and 
write an essay on the most extended benevo- companion of his tutor, whom in fact he so 
lence, and a commentary on the divine maxim | much resembled, that the observation of the 
of doing to others as we would they should | packs respecting Benjamin Lay and his wife 


do unto us, and then cite Anthony Benezet, | micht well have been repeated, and a like 
aoe ; ey g 
as the Christian who entertained the God-like wonder expressed at the suitableness of the 


sentiment, and practised at all times, and on | jittle buckarara* boy to his aged companion. | 
every occasion, the holy duty. sisi 


{ As it is, I should feel myself much gratified | » Buckarara signified, in West Indian negro dialect, 

if I had it in my power to furnish any of his | white. When Lay was in the islands on his benevolent 

letters, but it is not; and if my reminiscences a he = ee ad he oa 
1 > Imsci!, was diminutive in stature and crook-backed. 

will be of — they are at thy service. The negroes remarking the singular resemblance, 
I was for many years one of his scholars, ® & B 


. guessed, “ Dat little buckarara man go all de world 
and have often thought, that even in this age | over for see dat little buckarara woman for his-self.” 
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clothes worn by master himself; and whether 
there was a natural insensibility to appear- 
ances, or that the disposition for finery had 
| been overcome, not the most remote indica- 
tion of discontent at the circumstance was 
ever apparent, but the pupil seemed quite 
content to be at school among the girls, and 
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instead of the moving principle being “ self- 
sp P g 


The pains taken for his improvement had not 
been ill-bestowed. He had become a perfect 
master of the French language, and had 
made a considerable proficiency in all the 
branches of a useful education, when, upon 
the threatening appearances of the war of the 
revolution, he was sent home to his parents, 
ané of his history afterwards I have never 
been informed. 

Anthony Benezet was well acquainted with 
my honoured mother, and greatly esteemed 
by her, and as he was very fond of garden- 
ing, and the lot in the rear of his own dwell- 
ing was not extensive enough for his purpose, 
there was a large bed at the bottom of our 
garden in Chesnut street [where the Bank of 
the United States now stands] reserved espe- 
cially for him. And here he used to culti- 
vate those vegetables which formed so large 
a portion of his diet; and here, often, of an 
afternoon, he came with his garden tools and 
his little attendant, and when his pleasant 
labour was done, would come in and take his 
tea with us, and in cheerful and agreeable 
conversation, would draw from every passing 
event reflections that illustrated his maxims of 
piety and virtue. He had a great and ex- 
tremely natural partiality for his own nation, 
and his heart would warm to them in their 
individual distresses, which he would endea- 
vour to alleviate by every means in his power: 
witness his unwearied endeavours to assuage 
the griefs and better the condition of the poor 
French neutrals, inhumanly torn from their 
farms and settlements in Acadia by the policy 
of war, and brought here to languish away 
existence and perish amongst us. He appeared 
almost their only friend, gave liberally of his 
own, solicited alms from others in their behalf, 
(to which he endeavoured to turn the atten- 
tion of the government), and gratuitously edu- 
cated many of their daughters. Scarce a day 
passed without seeing some of these poor peo- 
ple applying to him as their benefactor. 

And his charity in the extended sense of 
the apostle flowed towards the whole human 
family, realising the beautiful description of 
the poet as it acted on “his mind, only that 


love,” I think in him it was an emanation 


from the pure fountain of light, and life, and 
love itself, which 





“ Served the generous mind to wake 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake. 
The centre moved—a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another, spreads. 
Friends, parents, kindred, first it will embrace, 
Our country next, and next all human race; 
Wide, and more wide, the overflowing mind 
Takes every creature next, of every kind.” 


To give an idea of his peculiar-manner of 
conveying instruction, in conversation, from 
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the ordinary occurrences of life:—He one 
day told my mother that he had been on a 
little journey for health and relaxation, to 
the Capes, and whilst there had been induced 
to join a company to sail a short time in a 
pilot-boat. The wind, however, freshened, 
and they were blown out to sea much farther 
than they had intended or desired; most of 
the passengers became sick and uneasy, “ but 
for my part,” continued the good little man, 
“I thought,—Dear me! what business nave I 
here.” 

At another time, in a store where there 
was a great display of fine goods and fancy 
articles, he pleasantly exclaimed, with the 
spirit of one of the old philosophers, “ What 
a number of beautiful things are here which 
I do not want.” » 

In the Society of Friends his influence was 
deservedly very great, and his example in 
moderation, humility, and the contempt of 
riches, well worthy of imitation. For his 
mind was wholly unpolluted by avarice, and 
he used to say that wealth did not agree with 
our profession,—that men who were Quakers 
should not be too anxious to leave great pos- 
sessions to their children, which almost al- 


ways carried them off from the principles and | 


habits in which they had been educated. 
If I remember correctly it was before the 
period of our revolutionary war that a ship 


belonging to the Spanish navy was wrecked, | 


or met with some disaster at sea, near our 
bay, on board of which was an officer of rank 
in the Spanish army, ahd his suite, returaing 
from some of the colonies to old Spain. As 
it was near winter, and there was no proba- 
bility of their obtaining a passage home whilst 
that season lasted, they remained in Philadel- 
phia, in the unpleasant situation of strangers 
unacquainted with the language of the coun- 
try in which they were. Anthony Benezet 
went to see them, offered his services, and in 
fact became their most efficient and useful 
friend. He went with them about the city, 
introduced them to some of its best inhabit- 
ants, explained its institutions, showed them 
what was worthy of their observation, and 
served them with obliging alacrity in the best 
way in his power. They were sensible of 
the value of his acquaintance, and upon re- 
turning one of his visits, when he was from 
home, they went into his humble dwelling to 
take leave of his wife, a plain, but dignified 
and well-behaved gentlewoman, when the 
general told her in his lately acquired Eng- 
lish, that he had now verified the experience 
of the apostle, “That in truth God was no 
respecter of persons, but that in every nation 
those that feared him and worked righteous- 
ness would be accepted of him.” 

Having mentioned his dwelling, I may say 
that I am glad a view of its front was taken 
before it was demolished. It was in such 
houses that the good and worthy man “ who 
first made Pennsylvania a country,” lived, and 
died ; and it is a pity more of them should 
not have been left standing for posterity to 
mark the difference between them and the 
palaces which their descendants have since 
reared. One of the former description I well 
remember, that stood at the corner of Trot- 
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ter’s alley and Second street, inhabited at} gospel of Christ, respectfully but urgently to 
that time by a man who, like Nathaniel of}remonstrate. They remonstrate against it as 
old, was an Israelite indeed, in whom was no|a probable cause of war, and as a certain 
guile. It was a truly primitive habitation, | means of extending and perpetuating slavery 
and its inhabitants and furniture were all in| in this country. 5 
good keeping. It seemed to realise the days} It will be generally, if not universally, 
of William Penn, and imagination without |}conceded that war is incompatible with the 
much aid might have Believed that the group} benign spirit of the Christian religion; in- 
of “Old Friends” seated round the hearth | deed, those of its professors who defend war, 
with their hats on, and pipes in their hands,|do it on the ground of stern and imperious 
were of that band of worthies who early |necessity alone. That it is opposed to the 
sought an establishment in Pennsylvania. best interests of thé American people, and 

But to return to my first subject, and finish | adverse alike to the genius and stability of 
this long letter. Anthony Benezet told my |their political institutions, few will deny. 
mother that the historian Rapin De Thoryas| Among the nations of the old world wars 
was his maternal great-uncle. If what I have | have arisen chiefly, if not entirely, from the 
here offered should prove acceptable to thee|ambition and pride of princes, and a thirst 
I shall be much gratified, being with affec-|for conquests :—exempt, as our country is, 
tionate recollections and respect, from the control of one, and without an in- 
ducement to the other, great will be the re- 
sponsibility assumed by those who hazard the 
peace of their country, either for the purpose 
of extending our already wide-spread national 
domain ; or of increasing a traffic, which is 
now a dark and deep stain on our national 
character. 


Thy sincere friend, 
D. Locan. 


| 


For “ The Friend.” 
TEXAS. 


We are glad to perceive that the moment- 
ous question of the annexation of Texas to our 
territory is claiming the attention, and call- 
ing forth the earnest remonstrances, of the 
citizens of this Union. Fraught as it is with 
consequences the most dangerous to the 
peaceful existence of our happy confedera- 
tion, and utterly at variance with the principles 
of justice and humanity which the gospel in- 
spires, it ought to be the endeavour, as it is 
the duty, of every good citizen, by every fair 
and honourable means to avert from his coun- 
try the calamities which such a measure 
threatens. And although the predominance 
of party or interested motives may render 





ear may be turned to our pleadings, or their 
voice be repelled with scorn and contempt, 
yet this should not deter us from the dis- 
charge of our duty—if we cannot insure 
success we ought, at least, to endeavour to 
deserve it. 

Our brethren of the Meeting for Sufferings 
of New York Yearly Meeting, influenced by 
the desire to do what they could, and what 
they ought, for averting evil and promoting 
the cause of universal righteousness and peace, 
have forwarded a memorial to congress on the 
subject of Texas, which has been presented to 
both houses, and is as follows, viz :— 


To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in con- 
gress assembled. 


The memorial and remonstrance of the 


representatives of the religious Society of 


Friends in the states of New York and 
Vermont, and parts adjacent, respectfully 
showeth, 

That your memorialists learn, with regret 
and alarm, that it is proposed to incorporate 
the republic of Texas with these United 
States. 

Against this measure, your memorialists 
are called on by a sense of duty to their coun- 
try, and by the obligations imposed by the 


our remonstrances ineffectual, though a deaf 


The views and opinions of your memorial- 


ists on the subject of slavery are well known. 
That it is as inconsistent with the spirit and 
precepts of our holy religion, as it is adverse 
to the equal and inalienable rights of man, 
they do not entertain a doubt. 
aware, nevertheless, of the embarrassments 
which obstruct emancipation in the southern 
states of this confederacy. Long existing in- 
stitutions are adhered to with a tenacity 
which renders change difficult and slow. Men 
are tardy in adopting opinions which are sup- 
posed to clash with personal interests. In 
other countries, the prejudices of education, 
and the influence of self interest, have long 


They are 


blinded the privileged classes to the just 
rights of the great mass of the people; the 
distinctions of rank or caste have interposed 
an insuperable barrier to equality of condi- 
tion, and devoted millions to hereditary 
servitude. For the prescriptive rights of 
kings and of those in ecclesiastical power, as 
high authority is claimed as any that can be 
urged in justification of slavery. But even 
in the arbitrary governments of Europe, a 
brighter and a better day is dawning, and 
one by one the shackles are falling from the 
limbs of the oppressed. Shall this noble, 
this benevolent current be arrested in the 
land where it sprung? Shall those who were 
foremost in asserting the equal rights of man 
be the last to extend those rights to all men 
without distinction? Your memorialists in- 
dulge a better hope. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be in relation to slavery as it now exists, and 
in regard to the means of its extinction, there 
can, or should, be but one as to the impro- 
priety and wrong of introducing it into a new 
and extensive territory. Such a step, your 
memorialists believe, would greatly increase 
the burden of guilt already resting upon our 
country on account of the oppressions of our 
fellow men. 

The American people have abundant and 
peculiar cause of thankfulness to the Great 
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Controller of human events—they acknow- 
ledge his beneficent hand in the numerous 
blessings they enjoy. Should they not then 
fear his displeasure when they violate the 
principles of immutable justice, and depart 
from that righteousness which exalteth a 
nation ? 

Believing, as your memorialists do, that 
retributive justice continues to be meted out 
to communities of men, as well as to indivi- 
duals; and feeling anxious to avert calamity 
from their beloved country, they respectfully 
but urgently entreat that Texas may not be 
received as a member of these United States. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the 

resentatives aforesaid, at a meeting held 
in New York, the 25th of first month, 1838. 


Samvet Parsons, Clerk. 








Extracts from the Union Bible Dictionary. 


ANANIAS—ANATHEMA-—-ANATHEMA MARANA- 
THA-——PALM TREES. 


Anantas. 1. (Acts v. 1—10.) One of the 
professed converts to the Christian faith un- 
der the preaching of the apostles. When the 
disciples had thrown their property into a 
common stock, Ananias sold his estate, and 
brought a part of the purchase money, pre- 
tending it was the whole proceeds of the sale. 
Being charged by Peter with his flagrant and 
aggravated sin, he fell down dead upon the 
spot. His wife Sapphira, who was privy to 
the fraud of her husband, but ignorant of his 
dreadful end, being asked for how much their 
estate had been sold, confirmed the falsehood 
which Ananias had told, and instantly met the 
same dreadful doom. 

2. (Acts xxii. 12.) A primitive disciple 
who lived at Damascus, and was commission- 
ed to visit Paul soon after his conversion, and 
restore him to sight. The apostle tells us 
what took place on that occasion, and also 
speaks of Ananias as a devout man, and 
highly esteemed in the place of his residence. 
It is thought by many that he was one of the 
seventy disciples, and that he died a martyr. 

3. (Acts xxiii. 2.) A Jewish high priest. 
When Paul was commencing his defence be- 
fore the Jewish sanhedrim, Ananias, who is 
called the high priest, ordered him to be 
struck upon the mouth. The apostle, sensible 
of the violation of his rights, rebuked the high 
priest for his breach of the very law he was 
appointed to administer. Upon being reminded 
of the official character of Ananias, as “‘ God’s 
high priest,” the apostle replied that he was 
not aware of his holding that office. But how 
could he be ignorant of so notorious a fact? 
asks the caviller. Profane history furnishes 
an answer which triumphantly vindicates the 
truth. In consequence of some misunder- 
standing between the Jews and Samaritans, 
Ananias had becn a few years before deposed 
from office, and sent a prisoner to Rome. 
Jonathan succeeded him as high priest, but 
being murdered by Felix, there was an inter- 
val in which the office was vacant. During 
this interval Paul was arraigned. On this 
occasion Ananias assumed the office of presi- 
dent of the sanhedrim, (having been formerly 
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high-priest,) but without any authority. Hence 
the force and propriety of the apostle’s answer. 
Ananias was one of Paul’s accusers before Fe- 
lix, and had formed a design to waylay and 
assassinate him; but his murderous purpose 
was defeated. (Acts xxv. 3.) 

Anatuema. (1 Cor. xvi. 22.) In its usual 
acceptation it means the devoting of an ani- 
mal, person, or place to destruction. 

Anathema Maranatha is a Syriac exclama- 
tion signifying, Let him be accursed whom the 
Lord curses. These were the words with 
which the Jews began the sentence of utter 
excommunication ; not only cutting the sub- 
ject off from their communion, but consigning 
him, as far as it was possible, to everlasting 
perdition. ‘The use of such a dreadful curse 
by the apostle, shows in what light he re- 
garded the sin of not loving our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Patm Trees. (Ex. xv. 27.) The palm tree 
abounds in Arabia, Egypt, and the whole of 
southern Asia, from the Indus to the Nile, but 
is rare in Palestine. Yet, in ancient times, 
when the land was peopled with many indus- 
trious inhabitants, it was very common. (Lev. 
xxiii. 40. Deut. xxxiv. 3. Judg. i. 16; iii. 13; 
iv. 5.) Ancient historians corroborate these 




















which there were groves twelve miles in ex- 
tent. 

The palm tree is found upon ancient He- 
brew coins, as the symbol of Judea ; and Ro- 
man coins, struck after the conquest of Judea, 
have a palm with an inscription commemo- 
rating that event. 

The general figure and appearance of this 
tree is familiar to our minds, from pictures 
and descriptions. It grows in sandy soils, in 
hot and dry climates, but flourishes best in 
the vicinity of streams, and where it can be 
watered, and in valleys and plains, especially 
where the water is moderately salt or brack- 
ish. It is always green, and grows to a great 
height, from sixty to one hundred feet. Its 
straight and slender trunk rises very high be- 
fore it puts forth any branches, and its foliage 
13 in one mass at the top. (Sol. Song, vii. 7. 
Jer. x. 5.) This evergreen and stately tree 
is the emblem of the righteous. (Ps. i. 3, and 
xcii. 12.) The columns of costly edifices 
were sometimes hewn in imitation of its trunk, 
as may be observed in some of the ruins of 
Egypt. Palm trees were carved upon the 
doors of the temple. (1 Kings vi. 32. Comp. 
Ezek. xli. 19.) 

Strictly speaking, the palm has no branches; 
but at the summit, from forty to eighty twigs, 
or leaf-stalks, spring forth, which are intended 
in Neh. viii. 15. The leaves are set around 
the trunk in circles of about six. The lower 
row is of great length, and the vast leaves 
bend themselves in a curve towards the earth ; 
as the circles ascend, the leaves are shorter. 
In the month of February, there sprout from 
between the junctures of the lower stalks and 
the trunk little scales, which develope a kind 
of bud, the germ of the coming fruit. These 
germs are contained in a thick and tough 
skin, not unlike leather. According to the 
account of a modern traveller, a single tree 












statements, and inform us that the region of 
the Dead Sea was noted for, the palm of 
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in Barbary and Egypt bears from fifteen to 
twenty large clusters of dates, weighing from 
fifteen to twenty pounds each. The palm 
tree lives more than two hundred years, and 
ia most productive from the thirtieth until 
the eightieth year. The Arabs speak of 
three hundred and sixty uses to which the 
different parts of the palm tree are applied. 

The inhabitants of Egypt, Arabia, and Per- 
sia, depend much on the fruit of the palm tree 
for their subsistence. Camels feed on the 
seed, and the leaves, branches, fibres, and sap 
are all very valuable. 

When the dates are ripe, they are plucked 
by the hand, or are shaken into a net which 
is held below. The person who ascends the 
lofty trunk is assisted by the ragged processes 
or scales with which the body of the tree is 
armed. ‘The dates ripen at different times, 
so that a tree is commonly ascended two or 
three times in a season. When gathered, 
they are spread upon mats in the open air, 
and after a few days begin to be used. Some 
are eaten fresh, and some laid aside for future 
use. Others yield a rich syrup, which being 
expressed, the remaining mass is steeped in 
hot water, and, after being macerated and 
cleansed, affords a pleasant drink. These 
different kinds of syrup are the celebrated 
date wine, which was greatly prized in an- 
cient times by the Orientals. Some suppose 
it to be the strong drink often named in the 
Scriptures; but this term rather designates 
all intoxicating liquors except wine. 

The shoots, which are annually cut away 
from the bottom of the tree, and the leaves 
themselves, are used for making ropes, bas- 
kets, sacks, mats, fans, hats, and sandals. The 
Hebrews were accustomed to carry these 
branches in the solemn festivities of the feast 
of tabernacles, and to strew them in the way 
of triumphal processions. Thus branches 
were strewed in the way of Christ, upon his 
entry into Jerusalem. (John xii. 13.) 

The branches of the palm were anciently 
used as a symbol of victory, and carried be- 
fore the conqueror in triumphal processions. 
Hence the force and beauty of the figure, 
Rev. vii. 9. 

The word Tamar, signifying a palm, was 
a common female name among the Hebrews, 
and was derived from the tall, straight, and 
graceful appearance of thé tree. 

cote ® 
For “ The Friend.” 

THE LOVE OF THE BRETHREN. 

Among the manifold graces which adorn 
the church of Christ and recommend her to 
the favour of her glorious Head and Husband, 
there is none which the Holy Scriptures re- 
present as more acceptable in the sight of 
God, or more in unison with his own nature, 
than love—that divine charity which while 
it abhors every thing evil, cleaves with close 
affinity to that which is good, under whatever 
form or name it is found. This heavenly 
grace thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but rejoiceth in the truth; is pitiful, 
kind, tender hearted, courteous; it suffereth 
long, and* endureth all things, and by every 
gentle and winning persuasive seeks the 
restoration of those who have been drawn 
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a ee 
aside «from the right way. It is moreover; “It would seem that the apostle John’s| it to live and abound toward the Lord’s flock 
both a motive and a help to prayer. Such is|love for his brethren was in proportion to|and family. If the tongue of detraction is 
the benign influence of the gospel of Jesus|that especial affection with which he was}wnlawful, even when aimed against his ene- 
that the heart, which is thoroughly imbued | himself loved of his Master; and it is said| mies, how shameful does it become when it 
with it, cannot but long that those precious | that in the extremity of his old age, his public | inflicts an injury on a Christian brother or 
blessings which it enjoys may be the happy | addresses to the churches were all reduced to | sister ! 
portion of all mankind, and especially that | one,—‘ Little children, love one another.’ But| ‘It appears that every good deed done to 
they of the household of faith may realise |it is not merely by the frequent repetition of | a disciple, in the name of a disciple, is gra- 
them in all their fulness and richness. When | such precepts, that we are taught the pre-|ciously recorded in our favour, as if it were 
the spirit of supplication is poured into such|eminence of that love which Christians are|done to Christ. And equally certain is it, 
a soul, how do its prayers ascend as sweet | required to exercise toward each other. The | that every injury which we inflict on a fellow 
incense before the holy throne, that they | Scriptures have affixed to it its peculiar| believer in Jesus, knowing him to be such, is 
which are afar off may be brought nigh by/|standard, and while we are commanded to|an offence pointed against Jesus himeelf. 
the blood of Jesus, and that they which are |love all mankind as we do ourselves, we are} What need, then, have Christians to exert-a 
nigh may be brought nearer to the mark for| enjoined to love our Christian brethren after | holy care and watchfulness, that no jarring 
the prize of their high calling of God in/a still higher measure, even as Christ hath | elements of discord interrupt their harmony, 
Christ Jesus, ever the — example of|loved us. ‘This is my commandment,’ said | that they entertain no hard thoughts of their 
their crucified and risen Lord. At such mo- | Jesus to his disciples, ‘ that ye love one another | brethren, and that they be subject one to an- 
ments of Divine favour when the heavenly | as I have loved you.’ ‘Be ye therefore fol-| other in love! ‘If there be, therefore, any 
sceptre is extended, how earnest are the in- | lowers of God as dear children, and walk in| consolation in Christ, if any comfort of love, 
tercessions for a brother or a sister whose | love, as Christ also hath loved us and hath | if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
foot may have slipped, how prevailing is the | given himself for us.’ and mercies, fulfil ye my joy that ye be like 
desire that that which has been driven away| “* As we have therefore opportunity,’ said | minded, having the same love, being of one 
may be brought back again, that which is/the apostle Paul, ‘let us do good unto alljaccord, of one mind. Let nothing be done 
sick healed, and that which is broken bound| men, especially unto them who are of the| through strife or vain glory ; but in lowliness 
up! Can we doubt that such a state of mind | household of faith.’ ‘These indeed have a|of mind let each esteem others better than 
will meet the gracious acceptance of our! peculiar claim upon us, not only for our sym-| themselves. Look not every man on his own 
Father in heaven, and attract his blessing? | pathy and kindly affection, but for the willing | things, but every man also on the things of 
Or that a soul thus influenced will rise from | sacrifices of an unwearied benevolence. It is|others. Let this mind be in you which was 
such an exercise with its spiritual strength | a remarkable circumstance, that acts of kind- | also in Christ Jesus, &c.’ 
renewed, its love to God and man purified | ness to the brethren of Christ—that is to the| ‘ Nor are the good offices due from us to 
and enlarged, and its capacities increased for | living members of his church—are mentioned | our fellow believers by any means confined to 
the performance of every relative and social | as the test of that love to Christ himself, by | matters of an outward nature ; for Christians 
duty? Was our dwelling in this contrite,| which we must all be appreciated in the day | are called upon to be helpers one of another 
lowly, praying state of mind, how much more | of judgment— Verily [ say unto you, inas-|in their spiritual course. They must, indivi- 
capable should we be to detect and defeat) much as ye have done it unto one of the least | dually, endeavour to build up their brethren 
those wiles of the wicked one by which he/| of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ | on that most holy faith ‘ once delivered to the 
seeks to break the bond of holy union among | ‘ “ This doctrine may serve to show us how | saints ;’ they must provoke to love and good 
the followers of Christ, and to cool their love | great are the sacrifices which we ought to be| works; by joint and reciprocal efforts the 
to each other, and to their adorable Head. | willing to make for the benefit of our fellow | whole church must ‘ edify itself in love.” How 
Continually watching in the light of Christ | believers. ‘ Hereby perceive we the love of| often are the disciples of Jesus cheered on 
against every appearance of evil in our own| Christ, because he laid down his life for us;| their way, by the help and encouragement 
hearts, we should be preserved from watch-| and we ought to lay down our lives for the|which they derive from each other; how 
ing for evil in the conduct of others; and | brethren.’ often do they find, to their joy and comfort, 
when we saw a brother or a sister in error,; “Yet the same principle applies to the|that as ‘iron sharpeneth iron, so a man 
the sense of our own frailty, and the need we| smallest offices of Christian kindness; ‘He|sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.’ 
have of the extension of Divine mercy to our| that receiveth you,’ said our Saviour, ‘ re-| And what ought to be our conduct towards 
many short comings, would keep-us so tender | ceiveth me, and he that receiveth me receiveth | those who love the Lord Jesus, but are never- 
and humble, that, under the influence of the| Him that sent me.’ ‘ And whosoever shall | theless overcome, for a season, by the enemy 
Holy Spirit, we should be prepared to go in | give to drink unto one of these little ones aj of their souls? Brethren, if a man be over- 
the gathering love of the gospel and “ restore | cup of cold water only, in the name of a dis-|taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual re- 
such an one in the spirit of meekness, consi-| ciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no| store such an one in the spirit of meekness ; 
dering ourselves lest we also be tempted.” _| wise lose his reward.’ From this passage we | ‘ considering thyself, lest thou also be tempt- 

Having lately¥*met with the following beau-| may derive an important hint, that as all the|ed.’ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
tiful extract on this subject, I offer it for in-| minor duties of Christian kindness are due to | fulfil the law of Christ.” 
sertion in “ The Friend,” viz :— all men among whom our Jot is cast, so they auiiie 

“‘The precepts of our Saviour and his} ought to be observed with a peeuliar nicety 
apostles on this subject are numerous and | of feeling toward our brethren and sisters in 
clear. ‘A new commandment I give unto| the fellowship of the gospel. 
you, that ye love one another.’ ‘ By this shall} Christianity is distinguished by nothing 
all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye| more strikingly than by the force and tender- 
have love one to another.’ ‘Be kindly affec-|ness of its sympathies, and those who are 
tioned one to another in brotherly love, in| united to the same holy Head, ought surely 
honour preferring one another.’ ‘Seeing ye | to be ever ready both to weep and to rejoice 
have purified yourselves, in obeying the truth,|in unison. If forbearance, gentleness, and 
through the Spirit, unto unfeigned love of the| courtesy are due to all men, how plainly 
brethren, see that ye love one another with a| ought they to mark our conduct towards 
pure heart fervently.’ ‘ Beloved, let us love | those who are of the household of faith! If 
one another, for love is of God; and every |that charity which shuns all unseemly be- 
one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth | haviour, and is ever ready to look upon others 
God. God is love, and he that dwelleth in| with a favourable eye, must be exercised to- 
love, dwelleth in God and Ged in him.’ wards our neighbours generally, how ought 











From the National Intelligencer. 


District of Columbia—Intention of the States 
ceding it. 

President Van Buren has expressed the 
opinion that if Virginia and Maryland had 
ever imagined congress would have abolished 
slavery in the District of Columbia they 
would not have-ceded the territory to the 
United States; and a large proportion of the 
members of the present senate, in their late 
proceedings on Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions, 
concede that it would be a violation of the 
public faith for congress to abolish slavery in 
the District. ‘The following historical facts, 
which seem entirely to have been lost sight 
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of by those who entertain these opinions, will 
conclusively show that Virginia and Mary- 
land had good grounds for believing, and 
must have believed, that congress would not 
only conceive itself possessed of the power, 
but that it would exercise it, and even before 
this have abolished slavery in the District. 

In March, 1784, Virginia ceded to the 
United States the territory northwest of the 
river Ohio, an@ stipulated that the citizens 
thereof should “have their possessions and 
titles confirmed to them, and be protected in 
the enjoyment of their rights and liberties.” 
Soon after the cession was made, congress 
referred the subject to a committee, consist: 
ing of Jefferson, of Virginia, Chase, of Mary- 
land, and Howell, of Rhode Island. This 
committee reported an ordinance or funda- 
mental law for the government of the terri- 
tory, and of the states to be formed out of it; 
one provision of which was, ** That after the 
year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall be 
neither slavery nor ifivoluntary servitude in 
anv of the said states, otherwise than in 
punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall 
have been convicted to have been personally 
guilty.” A motion was made to strike out 
this clause: ** And on the question, shall the 
words moved to be struck out stand? the yeas 
and nays being required by Mr. Ifowell. 


New Hampshire: Mr. Foster, ay. 
si Blanchard, ay. { ay: 


Massachusetts: Mr. Gerry, ay. F 
Partridge, ay. y- 
Rhode Island: Mr. Ellery, ay. 


Howell, ay. t ay: 
- Sherman, ay. 


Connecticut : M : 
Wadsworth, ay. y 


A 


New York: Mr. De Witt, ay. ¢. 
Paine, ay. f = 
New Jersey: Mr. Dick, ay.* 
Pennsylvania : Mr. Mifflin, ay. " 
Montgomery, ay. > ay. 
Hand, ay. 
Maryland: Mr. McHenry, no. 
Stone, ae _ 
Virginia : Mr. Jefferson, ay. 
Hardy, no. no 
Mercer, no. 


North Carolina: = Mr. Spaight, no. div 
Williamson, ay. . 

South Carolina: Mr. Read, no. mn 
Berresford, no. ? 


“So the question was lost, and the words 
were struck out.’’t 

“ March 16, 1785, a motion was made by 
Mr. King, and seconded by Mr. Ellery, that 
the following proposition be committed : 

“ That there shall be neither, slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the states de- 
scribed in the resolve of congress of the 23d 
of April, 1784, otherwise than in punishment 
of crimes whereof the party shall have been 
personally guilty; and that this regulation 
shall be an article of compact, and remain a 
fundamental principle of the constitution be- 
tween the thirteen original states, and each 
of the states described in the said resolve of 
23d April, 1784.” 

On the question of commitment, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 





* To entitle a state to a vote, she must have at 
least two members present. 

+ Seven, or a majority of the whole number of 
states, (thirteen), were wanted to carry the question. 


THE FRIEND. 


Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, voted in the affirma- 
tive ; Virginia,t North Carvlina, and South 
Carolina in the negative. So it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 

On the 7th of July, 1786, congress resolved 
that the stipulation contained in the cession 
of Virginia, respecting the division into sepa- 
rate states of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio river, would be attended with great in- 
convenience, and recommended Virginia to 
revise and alter the terms of cession, which 
was afterwards done. 

September 29, 1786, congress took into 
consideration an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Western Territory, reported by 
a committee consisting of Johnson, of Con- 
necticut, Pinckney, of South Carolina, Smith, 
of New York, Dane, of Massachusetts, and 
McHenry, of Maryland; and, after consider- 
ing it from time to time, it was recommitted 
to a committee consisting of Carrington and 
R. H. Lee, of Virginia, Dane, of Massachu- 
setts, Kean, of South Carolina, and Smith, of 
New York, whose report was read the first 
time, July 11,1787. This ordinance is simi- 
lar, in its leading and fundamental provisions, 
to that reported in 1784 by the committee of 
which Mr. Jefferson||) was chairman, and, 
like that, contained a prohibition of slavery in 
the following words: “ There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said 
territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted.” On the 13th of July, 1787, this 
ordinance was adopted by congress, with the 
concurrence not only of every state, but 
every individual member of every state pre- 
sent, except one, Mr. Yates, of New York. 

On the 27th of December, 1788, Virginia 
passed a resolution offering to cede, and on 
the 3d of December, 1789, passed an act in 
which she “for ever ceded and relinquished 
to the congress and government of the United 
States, in full and absolute right and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, as well of soil as of persons 
residing or to reside therein, pursuant to the 
tenor and effect of the 8th section of the Ist 
article of the constitution of the government 
of the United States,” a tract of country not 
exceeding ten miles square, for the perma- 
nent seat of government of the United States. 
The cession of Maryland, for a similar pur- 
pose, was made December 23, 1788, and is 
absolute and without restriction or limitation. 

This statement of facts shows: 1, That 
Virginia ceded to the United States an exten- 
sive territory, separated from her only by a 
river, and bordering on her for about one 
thousand miles, Kentucky being then a part 
of Virginia. 2, That congress had, after hav- 
ing had the subject under consideration for 
more than three years, abolished slavery in 
it by the extraordinary concurrence of all its 
members who voted, except one. 3, That 
the measure originated with Thomas Jeffer- 





t Grayson voted in the affirmative, Hardy and Lee 
in the negative. 

| To Mr. Jefferson is therefore justly due the cre- 
dit of the ordinance for the government of the North- 
west Territory, and not Mr. Dane, as claimed for him 
by his New Bogland friends. 
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son, the favourite son of Virginia and of the 
nation, and who was assisted by Chase, a pro- 
minent son and distinguished jurist of Mary- 
land. And 4, That with the knowledge of 
these facts, and immediately after their oc- 
currence, Virginia and Maryland ceded the 
District of Columbia to the United States, 
without restriction as to the prohibition of 
slavery, or indeed without imposing as many 
restrictions as Virginia did when she ceded 
the Northwest Territory. 

Seeing, then, what congress had done in 
abolishing slavery in what had been a part of 
Virginia, and in which territory there were a 
considerable number of slaves, how can it be 
said that Virginia and Maryland would not 
have ceded the District of Columbia if they 
had supposed congress would ever abolish 
slavery in it? or that the doing so now, at the 
expiration of nearly half a ceniury, can be 
conceived to violate any implied faith to those 
two states? 

Knowing that you have but little room in 
your columns at this season of the year for 
correspondents, I will only add in conclusion, 
what a strange contrast the proceedings of 
1787 present to those of 1837! Then the 
abolition of slavery in an extensive territory, 
bordering on the slave-holding states, met 
with no opposition. No fears were then en- 
tertained that such an act would endanger the 
Union, or tend to disturb the quiet of any 
portion of it. It was not then denounced as 
the first step to congress abolishing slavery 
in the slave-holding states. No. Slavery was 
then considered by all as an evil; now it is 
pronounced by some a blessing. What strange 
perversion! What strange delusion! Espe- 
cially in this enlightened and liberal age, 
when there is abroad an ameliorating spirit, 
more powerful in its effects in the moral and 
political world than the steam engine in the 
mechanical. 


Extracts, Doctrinal, Practical, and Devo- 
tional, from the writings of George Monro, 
M. A. 


(Continued from page 166.) 


Thus we see that love to man ia an emana- 
tion from the love of God, and consequently, 
when-once the love of God is introduced into 
the soul, charity to man necessarily issues 
from it, and grows up with it. Now the me- 
thods which the gospel prescribes, in order 
to attain to the love of God, or for introducing 
it into the soul, are, the cleansing our hearts 
from all impure and foreign loves, the ridding 
them of self and creatures, the crucifying in 
them all those lusts, and turning them from 
those objects and oceasions that divert them 
from, and incapacitate them for it; or ia 
short, the sincere and daily practice of self- 
denial. The love of God is a pure and hea- 
venly flame, and cannot mingle with corrup- 
tion and filthiness; and therefore, if we would 
have it live in us, and to burn brightly within 
our breasts, we must diligently labour to 
purge our hearts from all defilements, and as 
we advance in purity, so proportionably will 
the love of God grow up and prosper in our 
souls. Further, the love of God is the end of 
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it, that our souls were made, and therefore it 
is just that they should be wholly and unre- 
servedly consecrated to it: divine love is 
jealous, and will not admit of rivalry or com- 
petition. And hence it is that our Lord tells 
us, that we cannot serve God and mammon ; 
and his beloved disciple enjoins, not to love 
the world, neither the things of the world ; 
and the reason by which he enforces his ex- 
hortation is, if any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him. Whence it 


Ged may have place in them, must be dis- 
united from all those objects without us, that 
would engross our affections, and turn our 
hearts away from the only and sovereignly 
amiable object. 

All the good creatures of God may, in this 
state of corruption and degeneracy into which 
mankind is fallen, be abused to wrong pur- 
poses, but especially those that are, in a pecu- 
liar manner, adapted and applied to serve the 
ends of pride and vanity, of covetousness and 
ambition, luxury and voluptuousness, and 
many other irregular inclinations. These are 
the things that we are easily caught by, that 
attack us with the greatest advantage, and 
most success, and that soonest gain ground 
on our hearts. And therefore one of the 
great designs of our holy religion, is to wean 
us from them, to dissolve all those bonds by 
which our affections are tied to them, and to 
work in us a generous contempt of them. It 
is this that the example of our blessed Lord 
doth in a special manner inculcate and re- 
commend. It is this also, (I mean the disdain 
and renunciation of earthly vanities and plea- 


% sures,) that he teaches and enforces in his 
* heavenly doctrine, as knowing very well, that 
# they are the greatest hinderances to the love 


of God, and consequently the greatest ene- 
mies to our everlasting happiness. These are 
the masters that we cannot serve together with 
God. ‘These are the things, the love where- 
of, St. John tells us, is inconsistent with the 
love of the Father, and therefore dissuades us 
from it; Love not, saith he, the world, neither 
the things that are in the world. And that the 
things that I have mentioned are meant, evi- 
dently appears from the verse that follows, 
All that is in the world, the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, and the pride of life. 
Now these vicious inclinations and desires, 
together with the objects that gratify them, 
are the things that render us disaflected to 
God, and turn us away from his love. And, 
in fine, these are the objects which we ought 
to have in our view, when, after the example 
of St. Paul, we would endeavour to be cruci- 
fied unio the world, and to have the world 
crucified unto us. 

The entrance of sin into the world hath 
sadly darkened the glory of the works of 
God. The great apostle, as well as our own 
exper’«nce, teaches us that the creature was 
made subject unto vanity ; and that it groans 
still under the burthen of that corruption, 
which was introduced into it by the sin of 
mano ; for man having fallen from his purity, 
the creatures fell with him from their primi- 
tive beauty and harmony. A paradisiacal 
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Turning: away from 


It is true, our gra- 


rial of the goodness of God, and the other of 
the deplorable effects of sin. All the evils 
that appear and ere felt in the world, are 
fruits that spring from this bitter root, streams 
issuing from this accursed source, and the 
products of this unhappy cause. . 

Another weighty point is, that great rule 
of morality, All things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them. 

The palpable and almost universal depar- 
ture of men in their dealings with one another 
from this great rule, is, amongst a great many 
other things, one full evidence of the degene- 
racy of Christians, and abundant!y evinces, 
that the spirit of our religion is sadly de- 
cayed; for this, if it did prevail, would dis- 
pose us to deal with others as we would be 
dealt by: whereas now scarce any steps of 
conforming to this sacred aphorism can be 
discerned. Without doubt one excellent means 
to retrieve the practice of it would be, to train 
up the youth under a deep sense of the im- 
portance of it. 

But in order to practise this maxim as we 
ought, the love of God must regulate the ex- 
ercise of it; for this is that noble principle 
which directs to the most generous and purest 
measures in dealing by others. It is this that 
will give us the truest and most genuine com- 
mentary on this precept of our Redeemer, 
and teach us to observe it both in the most 
extensive and in the most excellent manner ; 
whereas corrupt nature, being a blind, and 
partial, and selfish principle, will incline 
either not to observe it at all, or dictate very 
falsely or imperfectly concerning it. The love 
of God illuminates the soul in which it dwells, 
and inspires it with just and charitable in- 
clinations; and as it knows the measures 
which the gospel prescribes, in dealing by 
others, so it very faithfully accommodates it- 
self thereto. He that is animated by divine 
charity, places himself in the condition of 
others, and gives every body the same treat- 
ment that he would expect from them, if he 
were in their case. He rejoices with them 
that rejoice, and weeps with them that weep. 
He remembers them that are in bonds, as 
bound with them ; and them which suffer ad- 
versity, as being himself also in the body; 
and consequently liable to the same calamities 
with others. He bewails the impenitent, re- 
proves the sinner, instructs the ignorant, com- 
forts the dejected, supports the weak, relieves 
the necessitous, visits the sick, or in Job’s 
words, He delivers the poor that crieth, and 


the fatherless, and him that hath none to help 
The blessings of such as are ready to 


him. 
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our creation; it was for the entertaining of| state did not suit a degenerate creature; it 
was just that man should taste the bitter 
fruits of his apostacy. 
the sovereign good, in which the essence of 
sin doth consist, must needs be attended with 
the presence of all evil. 
cious God, through the intercession of the 
Redeemer, hath hindered its consequences 
from spreading universally. For our Lord 
having procured for us a time of trial, hath 
also merited for us a convenient state to un- 
dergo it in, in which there is a mixture of 
appears that our souls, to the end the love of | good and evil, the one to be unto us a memo- 


perish come upon him; he causes the widow's , 
heart to sing for joy. He is eyes to the blind, 
and feet to the lame. 
vours as far as is possible to have the same 
sense of the miseries of men, that they have 
themselves, and administers according to his 
ability, the assistances that are proper to 
their respective conditions, as if the case 
were his own. 


In a word, he endea- 


And as he thus labours to 
feel and relieve the exigencies of the several 


cases of men, so moreover he views himself 


as clothed with the several relations, in which 
others do stand with respect to him, and con- 
ducts himself as dutifully, and bears their in- 
firmities with as much tenderness and pity, 
as he could wish they should do to him, if he 
stood so related to them. 

Another important particular is that so- 
lemn gospel invitation, Come unto me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me, fer I am meek and lowly in heart; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls ; for my 
yoke is easy, and my burden is light. 

This is the sum and substance of the 
pel-calls. Here our blessed Redeemer doth 
with a great deal of tenderness and affection 
invite all that labour and are heavy laden, 
that is, such as toil and disquiet themselves 
in vain and laborious pursuits after satisfac- 
tion in created things and pleasures, such as 
are burdened with uneasy and vexing cares, 
such as penitently groan under the sense and 
weight of the guilt, and power, and impuri- 
ties of sin, and vehemently long for deliver- 
ance ; such, I say, the holy Jesus invites to 
come unto him, that is, to enter into his school, 
to become his disciples, to resign themselves 
to his conduct and instructions, to learn the 
lessons he sets before them, to submit to his 
cures, to depend on his grace and merits, and 
in a word, to demean themselves suitably to 
all those relations he bears to them as their 
Redeeiner. All that are in these dispositions 
he assures that he will give them rest, that is, 
he will satisfy their desires, solace their sor- 
rows, relieve them of their burdens, heal their 
distempers, cleanse them from filthiness, de- 
liver them from their slavery, procure and 
apply their pardon, and finally advance them 
to a state of endless and perfect happiness; 
and this is again the marrow and substance 
of the great promises of the gospel. And as 
to the terms of if, they were figuratively and 
more generally expressed by the phrase of 
coming unto him; but we have them more 
distinctly and more particularly set down in 
these words, Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; that is, obey my precepts, and 
set me before you as your pattern, transcribe 
the divine virtues I exemplify unto you, and 
especially conform to me in the graces of 
humility and meekness, on which I put so 
dear a value, and whereof | give you a lively 
and continued example. Our Lord calls his 
commandments a yoke, because they check 
and restrain our corrupt inclinations, and 
oblige us to make constant and persevering 
resistances unto them; as also to endeavour 
to attain those gracious dispositions which 
suppose and require the expulsion and cruci- 
fixion of the vicious habits and tendencies of 
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our degenerate natures. But then he tells 
us, that the tasks which he prescribes his dis- 
ciples are light and easy. Certainly they 
are so to all those generous souls who are in- 
vigorated by the love of Jesus, and assisted 
by his grace, and such all his faithful fol- 
lowers are; for though the precepts and 
counsels of the gospel be hard and severe 
sayings to flesh and blood, because they urge 
the extermination and death of the old man, 
yet this heroic passion will render all the un- 
easiness that appear in them agreeable and 
pleasant, and make those in whom it lodges 
cheerfully to leap over all difficulties. 

From this it is undeniably evident, that to 
represent the gospel as an absolute promise 
or covenant which hath in it no conditions at 
all to be performed on our part, or to establish 
such conditions of it as plainly exclude the 
necessity of obeying the precepts of our Re- 
deemer, and of the imitation of his life, is 


sadly to impose on, and delude the souls of} ple on, and despise these poor and shadowy | 
Such wild and deceitful accounts of| vanities, these mean and sordid satisfactions, 
the gospel as these, are continually contra-| that are so taking with the carnal eye. 


men. 


dicted in the New Testament, and are visibly 
contrivances in favour of the old man; for 
our corrupt natures love extremely to be flat- 
tered, and that the way to heaven be made 
smooth and easy, and so wide that one may 
walk in it without being obliged to do vio- 
lence to his lusts: and against these perni- 
cious infusions the youth ought to be care- 
fully guarded, as against so many dangerous 
rocks, on which, if they are not aware of 
them, they may split and perish. 

In fine, the great promises of the gospel, 
and the opposite threatenings, shall be the 
last capital point of Caristian doctrine that I 
would offer as amongst the principal things 
in which the youth ought to be instructed 
betimes, in order to engage them in an early 
piety, and to excite them to diligence and 
fervour: now the promises that I intend are 
especially these*two :— 

First, The promise of the Holy Spirit : this 
we have set down in these remarkable words 
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long as they are not under the influences and 
conduct of this blessed and adorable Spirit, 
they must necessarily be under the power 
and slavery of the spirit of darkness and cor- 
ruption, that spirit which worketh in the child- 
ren of disobedience, and who, when he gets 
any in his clutches, will do all that is possible 
for him to keep them under his dominion, till 
he have made them as miserable as himself. 
The next is the promise of eternal life: it 
is the glory and excellency of the gospel, that 
by it life and immortality are brought to light. 
It doth not give its votaries assurances of 
pomp and grandeur, of plenty and fulness, of 
honour and preferment, and of all those ac- 
commodations and conveniences that are 
grateful to flesh and blood. Nay, it tells 
them plainly that ia the world they shall have 
tribulation, and that they must bear their 
cross daily. It calls them away from the 
love and desire of, and teaches them to tram- 


But 
then it gives them a joyful prospect of infi- 
nitely more excellent things, things much 
more worthy of their pursuits and affections, 
with the blessed hope of the never-failing 
glories of the other world. Now the precious 


our Redeemer do abound. 1 shall only fix 
on two passages; one is, Then shall the King 
| say to them on his right hand, Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world. 


|our Lord’s solemn prayer, Father, I will that 
| they also whom thou hast given me, be with me 





\where I am, that they may behold my glory 
| which thou hast given me. It is certain, that 
| the informing the youth of the great and ex- 
| cellent promises that concern the other world, 
| ought to make a part of their earlier instruc- 
tions: the glories and felicities of heaven 
| must be opened unto them, according to the 


promises of eternal life are the foundation of | 
this hope, and with these the discourses of | 


The other we have in one of the petitions of 


of our blessed Saviour, If ye then, being evil,| views which the Holy Scriptures give of 


know how to give good gifts unto your child-| them; they must be frequently and seriously 
ren, how much more will your heavenly Fa-| told, that it was for these noble and divine en- 
ther give the Holy Spirit to them that ask| joyments that they were originally designed ; 


him? It is the prerogative of the gospel eco- 
nomy, that it is the administration of the Spi- 
rit; and it is the privilege of all sincere 
Christians, not in one only but in every age, 
to have this promise made good to them, that 
is, truly to receive the Holy Ghost, which be- 
comes in thema living source, or principle of 
purity, and healing, of life and power, of wis- 
dom and counsel, of joys and consolations ; 
and in a word, of all divine and heavenly 

races, which therefore are called in Holy 
Sevinture, the fruits of the Spirit. But this 
hath formerly been insisted on at large. I 
shall only say at present, that it will be ne- 
cessary, very early to point out this promise 
to the youth, and to induce them as soon as 
may be, by humble and fervent prayers, to 
address their heavenly Father for his good 
Spirit, that he may come to animate and 
quicken, to renew and sanctify their souls, 
and in the end inhabit them for ever, as his 


that-the reason why they were sent into this 
world, was, that by a penitential, self-denied, 
and holy life, they may at last come to be 
| qualified to enter on the possession of this 
undefiled inheritance; that unless they be 
cleansed from earthly and carnal affections 
and inclinations, and have attained to pure 
and spiritual dispositions, they are not capable 
of relishing the pleasures of this blessed state ; 
that they ought often and affectionately to 
meditate on them, and draw encouragements 
from them in order to despise the world, to 
fight and wrestle against their corruptions, to 
resist temptations ; and, in fine, to persevere 
with fidelity and patience in the Christian 
race. 





(To be continued.) 





Use caution in thy choice of books; else 
"tis time spent in ill company.—Fuller’s 


living temples, telling them withal, that as| Prudentiam. 
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From the Annual Monitor, 1838. 
JOHN PIERSON. 


Philadelphia, America, aged 46—Died 18th 
lst Month, 1837. 

He died at Leamington, Warwickshire, 
and was interred in Friends’ burial ground at 
Warwick. His complaint was a pulmonary 
affection, for which he was recommended by 
his physician to try the air of the southern 
| part of his native country, England. ‘The 
disease appeared, on his arrival, to be too 
deeply seated to yield to a change of air ; his 
cough at times was riolent, and the difficulty 
of breathing great. After spending a few 
weeks amongst his near relatives, to his and 
| their mutual satisfaction, he was recommend- 
ed to spend the winter at Leamington; and 
with that view, he and his wife fixed their 
residence there in 10th month, 1836. Dur- 
ing his illness he was enabled to bear his suf- 
| ferings with great patience ; and in the early 
part of last winter was frequently heard to 
say: “QO! that that stone, spoken of in scrip- 
ture, would fall upon me and grind me to 
owder ;” appearing very desirous of being 
| sufficiently humbled, and his will brought 
| into entire subjection to the Divine will. Not 
long before the final close, recovering a little 
from a very alarming attack, his wife ob- 
“ Yes,” he 
replied, “I thought I saw the face of Jesus, 
\and I did not wish to return again, only for 
'thy sake ;” and he seemed comforted on be- 
ing.éntreated not to feel anxious on her ac- 
count—that she would be cared for. The 
difficulty of breathing soon returned with 
|increased violence, and on the doctor (who 
|had been sent for) entering the room he 
| said, ‘* Doctor, it is not to you we are to look 
| in such moments as these, but to the great 
| Physician of value.” On its being remarked 
| to hrm that he appeared to suffer much from 
his breathing, he said, “ Yes, I desire to suf- 
fer, and am willing to do so; for what are 
my sufferings in comparison of those ‘ great 
drops of blood.’ ” Again he said, “ My own 
works are nothing, worse than nothing ; and 
what have I to trust to but the mercies of my 
dear Saviour, through whose precious blood 
alone I hope to be regenerated.” 

He had an impression that his sufferings 
would be great; but through unbounded 
mercy this anticipated trial was graciously 
| spared him, and he quietly and peacefully 





|served that he was now better: 














departed. 
Proofs that there is such a Substance as the 
Air. 


At first we might suppose the air not to be 
a substance or body ; we walk in it, and move 
every limb without any feeling indicating the 
presence of any thing. We cannot see nor 
touch it ; it has no taste or smell. Onacalm 
day, one might be apt to say, on looking on 
a building at a distance, that there is nothing 
between him and the building—that the space 
between is empty; but let him run, or be on 
the top of a coach going very fast, or even 
move the hand briskly, he will then have the 
impression on his face or hand, like that of 
some light substance striking him, or like a 
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gentle breeze. If, while running, he hold an 
open umbrella behind him, he will feel some- 
thing resisting the advance of the umbrella, 
and rendering the exertion of force on his 
part necessary to pull it onwards; while no 
such force will be required to carry the um- 
. brella closed, like a walking stick, in the 
hand. There must be some substance pre- 
sent which causes the impression on the face 
or hand, and resists the open umbrella while 
advancing. This substance is the air; it is| 
invisible; so that we see nothing in the space 

which it occupies ; and we do not feel it on a 

calm day, when we are moving slowly, be- 

cause it is so extremely light, and its particles | 
strike upon the face so gently and at com- 

paratively long intervals. But when we move 

fast, the particles of air strike with a greater 

impetus, and hence produce a decided impres- 

sion. When we attempt to draw the open 

umbrella along, we feel a great resistance, 

because the umbrella has to push such a 

large quantity of air before it; when the 

umbrella is closed, it has to push out of its 

way a much less quantity of air, hence less 

force is required. If we reflect that there is 
really no reason why matter should be very 

heavy (indeed, there is a gas sixteen times 
lighter than air), and no reason why it must 
always be visible, we shall have little diffi- 
culty in conceiving that air is a substance or 
body as well as water or iron. Nothing 
shows better that air is a substance than the 
nature of wind. Wind—whether a gentle 
breeze that is scarcely felt upon the cheek, 
and is insufficient to swell out the canvass of 
a sailing vessel, a brisk gale communicating 
a strong impulse to the sails of a ship, and 
driving it along at the rate of many miles an 
hour, or a hurricane tearing up trees by the 
roots, converting the surface of the ocean 
into raging billows, and hurrying every thing 
before it in its progress—is nothing but air 
in a state of motion ; in the first case, moving 
very slowly, in the last moving with incredi- 
ble velocity, (at the rate of scores of miles 
hourly) and it is its velocity to which it owes 
its force. When moving slowly it is scarcely 
felt, just as a leaden ball might be thrown so 
gently at a board as not to leave the slightest 
impression ; while the same ball, if discharged 
with explosive violence from a musket, would 
penetrate the hardest oak. The phenomena 
of clouds or a balloon floating in the air, or of 
birds flying, also point out that it is a mate- 
rial substance. ‘They rest upon the air in 
the same way as a ship does on the surface 
of water. A person looking into a room in 
which nothing can be seen but the walls, 
would be apt to say there is nothing in it; 
but there is air, and although he does not see 
it, the room is completely filled with it, so 
much so that if he walk into it he drives out 
so much of the air at the moment in which 
he enters.—Reid’s Chemistry of Nature. 


———— 


Extraordinary Case of Electrical Excitement. 


Dr. Wm. Hosford, of Orford, N. H., has made a 
communication of the following singular facts, through 
the last number of Silliman’s Journal. 

A lady on the evening of the 25th of January, 1637, 
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which many of our readers will remember took place 
on that evening, became so highly charged with elec- 
tricity, as to give out vivid electrical sparks from the 
end of each finger, to the face of cach of the company 
present. This did not cease with the heavenly pheno- 
menon, but continued for several months, during which 
time she was constantly charged, and giving off elec- 
trical sparks to every conductor she approached. This 
was extremely vexatious, as she could not touch the 
stove nor any metallic utensil, without first giving off 
an electric spark, with the consequent twinge. 

The state most favourable to this phenomenon, was 
an atmosphere of about 80 Fah., moderate exercise, 
and social enjoyment. It disappeared in an atmos- 
phere approaching zero, and under the debilitating 
effects of fear. 

When seated by the stove, reading, with her feet 
upon the fender, she gave sparks at the rate of three 
or more a minute; and, under the most favourable 
circumstances, a spark that could be seen, heard, and 
felt, passed evtry second! 

She could charge others in the same way, when in- 
sulated, who could then give sparks to others. 

To make it satisfactory that her dress did not pro- 
duce it, it was changed to cotton and woollen, without 
altering the phenomenon. 

The lady is about thirty—of sedentary pursuits, and 
a delicate state of health, having for two years pre- 
vious suffered from acute rheumatic and -neuralgic 
affections, with peculiar symptoms. 





THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST HIS PEOPLE’S Joy. 
Anonymous.—From the German. 


Jesus our Lord, when thou art near, 
The soul enjoys a sacred peace ; 
Thy gracious look calms ev'ry fear, 
And thrills our mortal frame with bliss 
And gratitude. 


Not that we see thy smiling face 
And outward mien, with nat’ral eye ; 
But etill our souls thy beauties trace, 
For thou canst bring thy glories nigh, 
Thy form unseen. 


In showing mercy, truth, and love, 
Thy readiness to pardon sin, 
To clease, to bless, to lift above, 
And, as a friend, our hearts to win— 
° Thou art reveal’d. 


When round us earthly prospects smile, 
And pleasures their temptations spread, 
Be near !—lest these to sin beguile, 
Show us the path where thou hast led 
To better joys. 


When sorrows rise, our souls relieve 
With mem’ry of thy vict’ry won,— 
This shall our drooping hopes revive, 
And thus thy presence with us shown 
Be seen by all. 


Be ever near us, gracious Lord, 
Suiting our wants with varied care; 
And, happy in thy kind regard, 
By faith and love would we prepare 
Near thee to shine. 
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The array of facts contained in the article 
we have copied, taken from the National 
Intelligencer, we commend to the attention 
of all our readers. They fully demonstrate 
the invalidity of the argument, that it would 
be a violation of the public faith to Maryland 
and Virginia for congress to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia. It may not be 
out of place for us to put the question, have 


during the beautiful exhibition of Aurora Borealis,)(he committees and individuals who have 


charge of memorials to congress on this sub- 
ject and against the admission of Texas, fully 
performed their momentous duties? We 
should hope they would not hold themselves 
excused short of calling at every house with- 
out distinction. We know of several citizens 
who say they heve not been called upon. 


The Union Bible Dictionary.—Prepared 
for the American Sunday School Union, and 
revised by the committee of publication. 

The above is the title of a work just pub- 
lished in this city, which we understand, from 
the preface, to be an improved edition of a 
former publication by the same association. 
The preface says,— 

“The society has incurred very heavy 
expenses in providing an entirely new dic- 
tionary, corresponding in principle, character, 
and uses, to our other publications, and in- 
tended so to connect them together, as to 
make, of the whole, A Comptere Brats 
CycLorzpia. 

“ The services of one of the most distin- 
guished biblical scholars in the country have 
been employed in a general revision of it, and 
many of the most important articles have also 
received a critical examination from several 
others, in whose competency and fidelity the 
utmost confidence may be felt.” 

The present work forms a neatly printed 
volume, in size and thickness about equal to 
the common school Bible, embellished with 
more than one hundred well-executed wood 
cuts, illustrative of various circumstances 
and allusions in the sacred volume. Tho 
publishers remark,—‘* Whatever could be 
regarded as sectarian, by any denomination 
of evangelical Christians is, of course, scru- 
pulously excluded.” A few exceptions in this 
respect might be pointed out, according to 
our views of Christian doctrine. Neverthe- 
less we are free to say, that.an examination 
of its contents has inspired us with a high 
opinion of the value of the publication. A 
great amount of information, such as every 
reader of the Scriptures must be desirous to 
obtain, is brought together in a small com- 
pass, and we do not hesitate to recommend 
it as a very useful addition to the list of 
family books. Sold at the American §. 8. 
Union, 146, Chestnut street, and also by 
George W. Taylor, No. 50, North Fourth 
street, up stairs. 

On another page we have introduced a few 
extracts, which, while they may serve as 
specimens of the work, will be found interest- 
ing in themselves. 


A stated annual meeting of the “ Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason,” 
will be held at Friends’ meeting house, on 
Mulberry street, on fourth day, the 14th of 
the third month, at three o’clock, pr. m. 


Josern Snowpon, Clerk. 
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